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LINCOLN'S  FAVORITE  POEM 

M.  L.  Houser 


IT  WAS  as  a  boy  in  Indiana  that  Abraham  Lincoln  learned  to 
love  poetry.  In  his  four  school  readers,  alone,  he  found  and 
read  with  absorbing  interest  the  choice  poems  of  Milton, 
Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Pope,  Gray,  and  Shakespeare;  while  in 
the  libraries  to  which  he  had  access,  notably  those  of  Judge 
Pitcher  and  Judge  Brackenridge,  he  reveled  in  the  poetry  of 
Burns  and  Byron/ 

At  New  Salem,  he  was  charmed  by  Jack  Kelso's  ability  to 
recite  long  passages  from  Shakespeare  and  Burns;  and  that  lov- 
able vagabond  no  doubt  pointed  out  to  him  beauties  in  their 
writings  that  had  escaped  him  as  a  boy  in  Indiana. 

His  devotion  to  poetry  at  New  Salem  was  so  constant  that 
when  he  went  to  Springfield,  as  Speed  tells  us,  "he  could  quote 
more  poetry  than  any  man  in  town."' 

While  he  lived  at  New  Salem,  Dr.  Jason  Duncan — who  prac- 
ticed there  for  a  short  time,  and  then  went  on  to  Warsaw,  Illi- 
nois, and  out  of  our  ken — found  in  a  newspaper  an  anonymous 
poem  that  is  correctly  called  "Mortality,"  but  which  has  often 
been  called  "Immortality"  and,  also,  "Oh,  why  should  the  spirit 
of  mortal  be  proud."'  He  cut  it  out  and  gave  it  to  young  Lin- 
coln, who  committed  it  to  memory,  adopted  it  as  his  favorite 
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poem,  and,  thereafter,  throughout  his  entire  life,  often  repeated 
it,  sometimes  for  his  own  solace  when  he  was  in  a  melancholy 
mood,  and  at  other  times  for  the  entertainment  of  his  asso- 
ciates. 

Once  when  he  had  recited  this  poem  as  his  contribution 
toward  an  evening's  entertainment  at  a  hotel  on  the  circuit,  a 
lady  who  was  present  expressed  great  admiration  for  it;  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  it  out  in  full  for  her.*  This  copy  is  now  in 
the  splendid  Barrett  collection;  and  Mr.  Barrett,  with  his  accus- 
tomed generosity,  has  given  me  a  facsimile  of  it. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  a  copy  to  a  friend,  and  later  wrote: 

You  ask  me  who  is  the  author  of  the  piece  I  sent  you,  and  you  do  so 
ask  me  as  to  indicate  a  slight  suspicion  that  I  myself  am  the  author. 
Beyond  all  question,  I  am  not  the  author.  I  would  give  all  I  am  worth 
and  go  in  debt  to  be  able  to  write  so  fine  a  piece  as  I  think  that  is. 
Neither  do  I  know  who  is  the  author.^ 

One  stormy  night  while  Mr.  Lincoln  was  President,  a  little 
group  of  friends — including  a  congressman,  an  army  chap- 
lain, and  an  actor — spent  the  evening  discussing  literature  and 
the  drama  with  him.  He  remarked,  among  other  things,  that 
there  was  much  genuine  poetry  floating  about  anonymously, 
that  "Mortality"  was  a  splendid  example,  that  this  poem  was 
his  constant  companion,  and  that  it  crossed  his  mind  when- 
ever he  found  relief  from  his  almost  continuous  anxiety;  and 
he  then  recited  several  of  its  stanzas.  As  the  company  was  leav- 
ing he  said: 

Before  you  go  I  want  to  make  a  request  of  each  of  you,  and  exact  a 
promise  that  you  will  grant  if  it  shall  ever  happen  that  you  can  do  so. 
The  little  poem  I  just  now  brought  to  your  notice  is  truly  anonymous. 
Its  author  has  been  greatly  my  benefactor,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
name  him  when  I  speak  of  his  poem;  and  the  request  I  make  of  you 
is,  that  should  you  ever  learn  his  name  and  anything  of  his  story,  you 
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will  send  it  to  me,  that  I  may  treasure  it  as  a  memorial  of  a  dear 
friend.^ 

Writing  for  Putnam's  Magazine  for  February,  1909,  General 
James  Grant  Wilson,  once  a  distinguished  literary  editor  of 
Chicago,  while  telling  about  a  visit  with  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the 
White  House,  said : 

His  favorite  poem,  he  said,  was  one  entitled  "Mortality,"  the  author 
of  which  he  had  failed  to  discover,  although  he  had  tried  to  do  so  for 
twenty  years.  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  him  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  William  Knox,  a  young  Scottish  poet  who  died  in  1825.  He 
was  greatly  interested,  and  was  still  more  gratified  by  the  receipt,  not 
long  afterwards,  of  a  collection  of  Knox's  poems  containing  his  favor- 
ite, which  had  appeared  in  hundreds  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  and  had  frequently  been  attributed  to  him.*^ 

There  was  published  in  Chicago  in  1865  a  piece  of  sheet 
music  with  the  following  title : 

OH!  WHY  SHOULD  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MORTAL 
BE  PROUD 

Poem  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  Late  President  of  U.  S, 
Music  by  Geo.  C.  Pearson 

Because  Knox  is  not  mentioned  in  American  encyclopedias, 
nor  in  most  English  reference  works,  and  no  copy  of  his  col- 
lected poems  seemed  to  be  available,  even  in  the  largest  libraries 
of  this  country,  including  the  Library  of  Congress,  many  stu- 
dents questioned  the  accuracy  of  General  Wilson's  statement, 
and  doubted  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  ever  seen  such  a  book ;  indeed, 
if  there  had  ever  been  such  a  book.^ 

An  examination,  however,  of  a  short  sketch  of  Knox  which 
appears  in  one  English  biographical  work  disclosed  that  three 
small  volumes  of  his  poems — The  Lonely  Hearth  (1818),  The 
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Songs  of  Israel  (1824)/  and  The  Harp  of  Zion  (1825)'" — were 
published  during  his  Hfetime;  and  that  in  1847,  twenty-two 
years  after  his  death,  these  were  combined  into  a  collected 
volume." 

After  several  years'  search  for  a  copy  of  this  work  among 
American  bookmen,  I  requested  Wright  Howes,  a  favorite 
rare-book  dealer  of  Chicago,  to  make  a  special  effort  to  find 
a  copy  while  on  a  visit  last  year  to  the  British  Isles.  On  his 
return  he  wrote: 

I  am  back  from  England,  where  I  got  you  one  item:  the  London 
1847  edition  of  the  poems  of  William  Kjiox.  It  is  a  stunningly  fine 
copy.  Apparently  this  is  the  only  copy  in  the  whole  British  Isles;  so 
treasure  it.  Most  of  the  dealers  over  there  have  never  even  heard  of 
such  a  book. 

The  inscriptions  in  this  copy  indicate  that  it  was  preserved 
in  the  poet's  family,  and  that  it  was  once  the  keepsake  of  Jane 
Cochrane,  probably  a  descendant  of  the  Reverend  John 
Cochrane  who  married  one  of  Knox's  sisters.  This  is  the  view 
taken  by  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  who  bears  the  same  name 
and  is  of  Scottish  descent;  so  good  a  friend,  by  the  way,  that 
he  recently  gave  me  a  book  containing  a  Lincoln  signature; 
and  that,  in  this  year  of  Grace,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  ulti- 
mate in  Lincoln  friendships. 

Short  sketches  which  appear  in  three  British  works,  the 
biographic  memoir  to  be  found  in  the  1847  edition  of  Knox's 
poems,  and  some  of  his  early  verses,  appear  to  contain  all  of 
the  information  that  is  now  available  concerning  the  poet." 

He  was  born  about  forty  miles  south  of  Edinburgh  on 
August  17,  1789,  and  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  three  sons 
and  three  daughters.  His  father,  Thomas  Knox,  was  for  many 
years  an  extensive  grain  and  stock  farmer,  and,  apparently,  a 
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man  of  considerable  character  and  ability.  From  his  eighth  to 
his  fifteenth  year,  young  Knox  attended  a  neighboring  parish 
school,  part  of  the  time  under  a  teacher  said  to  possess  "a  very 
respectable  poetical  talent."  He  here  made  a  good  advance- 
ment in  English,  and  acquired  a  considerable  knov^ledge  of 
Latin." 

While  not  unusually  studious,  his  natural  aptitude  for  learn- 
ing W2is  so  great  that  he  soon  outdistanced  all  of  his  classmates. 
As  a  proof  that  he  possessed  that  "peculiarly  retentive  memory, 
v^hich,  though  not  alv^ays,  is  very  frequently  the  accompani- 
ment of  genius,"  we  are  told  that,  in  later  years,  v^hen  a  pub- 
lisher had  lost  the  manuscript  of  a  volume  of  his  poems,  he 
rev^rote  them  all  from  memory  v^ithin  the  course  of  a  icw 
days."" 

During  a  year  spent  at  a  grammar  school,  he  began  w^riting 
humorous  and  satirical  verses,  and  dabbled  in  music  and  draw- 
ing. After  a  few  months  spent  in  "a  writer's  office,"  his  purpose 
being  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  business  rather  than 
to  make  a  serious  study  of  law,  he  was  called  home  to  assist 
his  father  in  the  management  of  their  farms. 

Up  until  this  time,  Knox  seems  to  have  written  verses  only 
for  amusement;  but  now,  according  to  an  exceedingly  friendly 
biographer — one  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  called  typical — , 
"the  poetical  bent  of  his  mind  became  more  decided.  Music, 
of  which  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  drawing,  which  he 
cultivated  a  little,  were  now  not  only  laid  aside,  but  even  the 
Scottish  muse  herself  was  deserted  for  the  more  elevated  and 
refined  walks  of  poetry." 

In  1 8 12  Knox  secured  the  lease  of  a  farm  on  his  own  account. 
His  partial  biographer  tells  us  that  "he  devoted  his  attention  so 
steadily  to  husbandry,  that  he  obtained  the  approbation  of  the 
intelligent  agriculturists  in  the  district,  who  still  remember  the 
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subject  of  this  memoir  as  a  man  well  fitted  to  excel  as  a 
farmer";  but  a  less-enthusiastic  writer  says  that  "through  lack 
of  attention,  the  venture  was  not  a  success";  that  "as  in  Burns' 
case,  his  farming  was  mixed  with  poetry  making  and  literary 
work,  for  which  he  showed  a  decided  talent";  and  that  "like 
Burns,  also,  he  had  too  often  a  drappie  in  his  e'e."'' 

Some  incidents  in  Knox's  life  at  this  time  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  sketches  found,  and  which  possibly  explain, 
at  least  in  part,  the  cause  of  his  melancholia  and  dissipation,  are 
disclosed  in  his  poem.  The  Lonely  Hearth,  which  was  written 
"to  a  friend"  and  is  frankly  personal.  He  says: 

O  my  faithful  friend! 
Thou  dost  remember  when  my  humble  hearth 
Was  happy  as  the  happiest;  when  she — 
My  sister — shared  with  me  in  every  care 
Of  our  small  household,  and  still  cheered  the  mind 
Too  often  given  to  melancholy  thoughts. 

That  the  loss  of  his  sister  was  not  the  only  tragedy  he  suf- 
fered, is  indicated  by  these  lines: 

On  the  love  of  one, 
A  maid  most  beautiful,  yea,  and  most  pure, 
I  once  reposed — ^but  she  is  in  her  grave.  .  .  . 

Ah!  that  fair  moon, 
That  enters  now  my  window,  oft  beheld 
About  the  curfew  hour  of  former  days, 
A  happy  being  stealing  through  the  vale 
To  that  maid's  straw-roofed  cottage — now  beholds 
That  being  but  a  miserable  wretch, 
Wandering  at  midnight,  by  the  cold  white  stone 
That  tells  where  she  is  laid. 

In  1820  the  Knox  family  settled  at  Edinburgh,  and  William 
thereafter  seems  to  have  lived  with  the  more  practical,  if  less 
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talented,  members  of  his  family.  He  engaged  in  journalism, 
and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Literary  Gazette.  While 
his  prose  contributions  were  acceptable,  his  fame  rested  chiefly 
upon  his  poetry,  especially  upon  the  poem  that  Lincoln  loved. 
Knox  died  of  a  paralytic  stroke  on  November  12,  1825.  In 
1895  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  grand- 
nephew,  Thomas  Lang.'"  It  is  an  obelisk  with  a  harp  carved 
on  one  side.  On  one  facet  is  a  crest  with  the  motto,  "Think 
Well."  One  inscription  says  that  Knox  was 

A  branch  of  the  Stock  of 

the  Great  Reformer — ^John  Knox. 

Another  says : 

The  poem  entitled  "Mortality"  by  William  Knox  is  engraved  in 
letters  of  gold  on  the  walls  of  the  Imperial  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg. 
It  was,  also,  the  favorite  poem  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  repeated 
verses  of  it  on  the  day  of  his  assassination. 

The  genius  of  William  Knox  was  not  unappreciated  during 
his  own  lifetime.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Professor  Wilson,  and  others 
liked  his  work,  and  did  much  to  encourage  him.  Robert 
Southey,  another  contemporary  poet,  said  that  Knox  had  been 
more  successful  in  paraphrasing  sacred  poetry  than  any  of  his 
predecessors."  In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Journal,  under  date  of 
December  8,  1825,  we  find: 

Knox,  a  young  poet  of  considerable  talent,  died  here  a  week  or  two 
since.  His  father  was  a  respectable  yeoman  .  . .  [but]  ...  he  himself, 
succeeding  to  good  farms,  became  too  soon  his  own  master,  and 
plunged  into  dissipation  and  ruin.  His  talent  then  showed  itself  in  a 
fine  strain  of  pensive  poetry.  ...  I  wished  to  do  what  I  could  for  this 
lad,  whose  talent  I  really  admired.  ...  I  had  Knox  at  Abbotsford 
about  ten  years  ago,  but  found  him  unfit  for  that  sort  of  society. 
I  tried  to  help  him  but  there  were  temptations  that  he  could  never 
resist. . . .  His  connection  with  me  terminated  in  begging  a  subscrip- 
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tion  or  a  guinea,  now  and  then.  His  last  works  were  spiritual  hymns, 
which  he  wrote  very  well.  In  his  own  line  of  society,  he  was  said  to 
exhibit  infinite  humor,  but  all  his  works  are  grave  and  melancholy. 

Scott  was  not  the  only  writer  of  his  day  who  was  kind  to 
the  young  poet.  While  he  was  still  farming,  Knox  paid  a  visit 
to  the  beautiful  Lake  Region  of  England,  and  was  received 
with  their  characteristic  kindness  by  the  Lake  Poets." 

The  friendships  and  camaraderie  which  have  so  often  ex- 
isted among  groups  of  English-speaking  poets  and  writers 
make  up,  as  it  seems  to  me,  some  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents 
in  our  literary  history.  The  classic  example,  of  course,  is  that 
group  which  met  at  the  Turk's  Head  and  St.  James  coffee 
houses  in  London;  and  few  students  of  English  literature  will 
fail  to  recall  that  once  when  this  group  met,  and  Goldsmith, 
as  usual,  was  tardy  in  arriving,  it  was  proposed  that  they  write 
the  epitaph  of  the  "late"  Mr.  Goldsmith;  that  Garrick's  contri- 
bution read: 

Here  lies  poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Nail, 
He  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  a  poll; 

and  that  Goldsmith's  later  reply  began: 

Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  him  who  can. 
An  abridgement  of  all  that  is  pleasant  in  man. 

Besides  the  extracts  already  given  from  the  first  section  of 
Knox's  collected  work — The  Lonely  Hearth — ,  a  reader  of  it 
will  note  another  poem  which  no  doubt  also  refers  to  his  lost 
sweetheart.  Its  title  is  "The  Lament."  Written  in  the  same 
meter  as  "Mortality,"  it  reads: 

She  was  mine  when  the  leaves  of  the  forest  were  green. 
When  the  rose  blossoms  hung  on  the  tree; 
And  dear,  dear  to  me  were  the  joys  that  had  been. 
And  I  dreamed  of  enjoyments  to  be. 
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But  she  faded  more  fast  than  the  blossoms  could  fade, 
No  human  attention  could  save; 
And  when  the  green  leaves  of  the  forest  decayed, 
The  wind  strewed  them  over  her  grave. 

In  the  second  section  of  this  book — Songs  of  Israel — I  was 
much  interested  to  find  a  poem  which  I  remembered  having 
committed  to  memory  as  a  boy,  without  now  being  able  to 
recall  either  the  title  or  the  name  of  the  author,  if,  indeed,  I 
ever  knew  either.  Lacking  a  better  hypothesis,  I  suppose  I 
must  have  found  it  in  some  school  reader.  Its  title  is  "The  Curse 
of  Cain,"  and  it  is  a  paraphrase  of  Genesis  iv,  15  and  16.  The 
first  stanza  reads : 

Oh,  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  a  terrible  thing! 
Like  the  tempest  that  withers  the  blossoms  of  spring — 
Like  the  thunder  that  bursts  on  the  summer's  domain — 
It  fell  on  the  head  of  the  homicide  Cain. 

Then  after  describing  how  Cain  escaped  in  terror  to  the 
Desert  of  Nod,  we  are  told: 

All  nature  to  him  had  been  blasted  and  banned, 
For  the  blood  of  a  brother  yet  reeks  on  his  hand; 
And  no  vintage  had  grown,  and  no  fountain  had  sprung. 
For  cheering  his  heart,  or  for  cooling  his  tongue. 

There  follows  an  account  of  the  futile  efforts  of  his  family 
to  afford  him  some  alleviation  from  his  misery;  and  his  final 
condition  is  told  in  these  words: 

And  his  offering  may  blaze — unregarded  by  heaven; 
And  his  spirit  may  pray — yet  remain  unforgiven; 
And  his  grave  may  be  closed — but  no  rest  to  him  bring; 
Oh!  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  a  terrible  thing! 

Knox's  poems,  taken  as  a  whole,  remind  one  of  the  man 
whose  wife,  after  recounting  his  many  faults  with  some  par- 
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ticularity,  as  some  wives  did  in  Knox's  day,  admitted  that  he 
was  at  least  consistent — he  was  always  wrong.  The  poems  of 
WiUiam  Knox  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  invariably 
sad. 

The  poet  maintains  his  consistency  in  the  third  section  of 
his  book — The  Harp  of  TJion — by  making  its  concluding  poem 
a  paraphrase  of  Isaiah  xxxiv,  taking  for  his  title,  "The  Disso- 
lution of  Nature."  It  begins: 

Time — Time  that  now  flies  on  the  pinions  of  wind, 
Still  leaving  the  past  and  its  ruins  behind, 
At  last  shall  be  stopped  in  the  speed  of  his  flight. 
Like  a  bird  which  the  arrow  is  fated  to  smite. 

After  describing  the  fate  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the 
poet  comes  down  to  earth  with  these  words: 

And  a  fire  of  destruction  shall  compass  the  earth. 
From  the  east  to  the  west,  from  the  south  to  the  north; 
And  the  labors  of  man  shall  to  ashes  be  turned. 
And  the  beauties  of  nature  be  blasted  and  burned. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  cheerful  note,  and  the  glimmer 
of  a  small  hope,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  stanza,  which 
reads: 

And  their  judge  shall  descend  on  his  chariot,  the  cloud. 
And  the  awe  shall  be  deep,  and  the  wail  shall  be  loud; 
And  the  race  of  mankind  shall  with  justice  be  given 
To  the  terrors  of  hell,  and  the  glories  of  heaven. 

To  us  living  in  this  more  liberal  age,  the  theological  beliefs 
which  were  held  by  the  Scots  in  that  day  seem  harsh,  almost 
cruel ;  but  these  were  caused,  probably,  in  part  at  least,  by  their 
environment,  and  by  the  stern  climatic  conditions  which  they 
encountered;  just  as  their  frugality  was  probably  the  result  of 
the  sterility  of  much  of  their  soil,  and  the  difficulties  which 
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they  had  to  meet  in  making  a  living.  Many  generations  of  these 
influences,  with  those  best  fitted  surviving,  stamped  certain 
characteristics  upon  this  race  so  potently  that  modification  is 
a  slow^  and  difficult  process. 

This  is  the  viev^  held  by  my  friend  already  mentioned ;  and 
he  supports  his  thesis  by  an  account  of  a  fellov^-countryman 
of  his  fathers  w^ho  came  to  this  country  on  a  visit,  stopping  the 
first  night  at  a  hotel  in  Nev^  York. 

Wishing  to  see  the  illumination  of  the  city,  he  decided  that 
evening  to  take  a  v^alk;  but  having  heard  of  our  street  bandits, 
he  left  with  the  clerk  all  of  his  money  except  a  nickle  for  street- 
car fare  in  case  he  decided  to  ride  back. 

The  thing  that  he  feared  came  upon  him.  He  was  set  upon 
by  two  holdup  men,  working  in  concert.  Indignant  at  such  dis- 
courtesy to  a  stranger  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Wallace 
and  Bruce,  he  put  up  the  very  best  fight  he  could,  breaking  the 
jaw  of  one  of  his  assailants  and  the  nose  of  the  other,  and 
almost  disrobing  both,  before  they  finally  overpowered  him 
and  secured  the  nickle — all  he  had.  When  they  had  escaped 
to  a  place  of  safety,  and  taken  stock  of  themselves  and  each 
other,  one  said :  "If  that  blank-e-ty-blank  Scotchman  had  had  a 
dime,  he'd  a  \illed  both  of  us." 

A  number  of  recent  biographers  have  been  inclined  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  poem  which  Mr.  Lincoln  loved  best. 
Beveridge,  for  instance,  calls  it  "doleful  and  commonplace."  In 
his  very  erudite  and  informatory  essay,  Lincoln,  the  Constitu- 
tional Lawyer,  John  M.  Zane,  of  Chicago,  speaks  of  this;  and 
he  suggests  that  probably  these  criticasters  did  not  realize  that 
this  poem  is  beautiful  because  written  in  anapestic  meter,  the 
most  charming  in  our  language."  Its  melody,  he  believes, 
pleased  Lincoln's  ear,  and  proves  his  sense  of  rhythm.  He 
opines  further  that  Lincoln  learned  to  love  this  form  of  verse 
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by  reading  Byron's  Stanzas  to  Augusta;  and  to  show  its  lilting 
cadence,  quotes  these  lines: 

In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing, 
In  the  wild  waste  there  still  is  a  tree, 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing. 
Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  habits  of  thought  and  his  taste  may  have 
been  affected  at  times  by  his  predisposition  to  melancholia,  but 
it  would  seem  that  no  little  assurance  is  required  for  any  ordi- 
nary man  to  question  the  literary  taste  of  the  author  of  the 
Gettysburg  Speech,  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby,  and  the  Second 
Inaugural  Address,  literary  gems  which,  like  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself,  belong  to  the  ages. 

The  poem  "Mortality"  is  a  paraphrase  of  Job,  iii.,  and  Eccle- 
siastes,  i.,  and  it  follows  the  thought  of  the  latter  chapter  very 
closely.  How  closely,  may  be  noted  best,  perhaps,  by  comparing 
one  verse  from  this  chapter,  say  the  ninth: 

The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be;  and  that  which 
is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun. 

With  its  related  stanzas  in  the  poem: 

For  we  are  the  same  things  that  our  fathers  have  been, 
We  see  the  same  sights  that  our  fathers  have  seen, 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  and  we  feel  the  same  sun. 
And  we  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers  have  run. 
They  died — ay,  they  died!  and  we,  things  that  are  now, 
Who  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow. 
Who  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode, 
Meet  the  changes  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

The  nature  and  disposition  of  Knox  were  such  that  he 
sometimes  oscillated  like  a  pendulum  between  extreme  hilarity 
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and  the  very  depths  of  despondency;  some  of  his  writings 
reveal  that  he  longed  for  distinction,  and  that  he  passionately 
w^ished  to  be  remembered  as  a  benefactor  to  mankind;  he  lost 
through  death  the  idol  of  his  youthful  heart  and  dreams:  so 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Lincoln  intuitively  recognized  in 
him  a  kindred  spirit,  nor  that  Knox,  w^ith  his  gift  for  song, 
could  express,  and  did  express,  the  inarticulate  sentiments  of 
Lincoln's  soul. 
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NOTES  ON  LINCOLN'S  FAVORITE  POEM 

^His  school  readers  were:  The  Kentucky  Preceptor,  compiler  unknown; 
Lessons  in  Elocution,  by  William  Scott;  The  English  Reader,  by  Lindley 
Murray;  and  The  Columbian  Class  Boo\,  by  A.  T.  Lowe.  The  1,200  pages 
of  fine  print  in  these  books  cover  the  best  in  English  literature  that  was 
extant  at  that  time. 

John  Pitcher,  who  was  the  first  resident  attorney  at  Rockport,  Indiana, 
later  became  prosecuting  attorney  of  Spencer  County,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  for  many  years  "the  leading  attorney  of  the  county."  William 
Wood,  a  neighbor  of  the  Lincolns  whom  Abraham  called  "Uncle  Wood," 
brought  to  Pitcher's  attention  an  essay  on  government  which  the  boy  had 
written;  and  the  jurist  enthusiastically  declared  it  a  world  beater.  In  a 
statement  made  sixty  years  later,  Pitcher  said  that  at  an  early  day  he  had 
a  good  library  of  standard  works  and  law  books,  and  that  he  both  lent 
Abraham  books  and  advised  him  regarding  his  studies. 

John  A.  Brackenridge,  of  Booneville,  was  greatly  admired  by  young 
Lincoln,  who  spoke  of  his  admiration  for  Brackenridge  as  late  as  while 
living  in  Washington.  Eldora  Minor  Raleigh,  a  niece  of  Brackenridge,  has 
stated  that  the  young  man  occasionally  visited  at  her  uncle's  home,  and 
that  he  read  there  both  books  on  law  and  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
Burns,  and  Byron.  Wesley  Hall,  who  was  only  two  years  younger  than 
Lincoln  and  whose  father  sometimes  employed  the  Lincolns  in  his  tan- 
yard,  has  supported  her  testimony. 

^Beveridge,  Abraham  Lincoln,  vol.  i,  p.  300. 

^Angle,  Herndon's  Lincoln,  p.  114;  Shute,  Lincoln  and  the  Doctors, 
p.  12. 

Mr.  Lincoln  probably  knew  the  poem  as  "Immortality."  His  intimate 
friends  who  have  written  about  his  fondness  for  it,  usually  either  call  it 
"Immortality"  or  "Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud." 

*A  concert  troupe,  known  as  the  Newhall  Family,  gave  entertainments 
at  churches  and  halls  over  the  Eighth  Judicial  District  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Lincoln  enjoyed  these  programs,  and  he  attended  their  concerts  whenever 
possible.  It  was  noticed  by  his  associates  that  Mrs.  Lois  Hillis,  a  member 
of  the  company,  seemed  to  be  a  special  favorite  with  him.  When  they  ban- 
tered Lincoln  about  his  friendship  for  Mrs.  Hillis,  he  said  that  the  prefer- 
ence he  felt  for  her  was  justifiable  because  she  was  the  only  woman  besides 
his  wife  who  had  ever  paid  him  a  compliment.  It  was  at  the  Macon  House 
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at  Decatur  that  Lincoln  recited  his  favorite  poem  and,  next  morning,  gave 
Mrs.  Hiilis  the  copy  he  had  written  out  for  her  before  going  to  sleep. 

^Nicolay  and  Hay,  Complete  WorJ{s,  vol  i,  p.  86. 

^Rice,  Reminiscences,  8th  edit.,  p.  270. 

^  James  Grant  Wilson,  of  Scottish  descent,  established  at  Chicago  the 
first  literary  journal  in  the  Northwest.  He  supported  Lincoln  politically, 
and  they  became  warm  personal  friends.  During  the  war,  he  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general,  serving  with  distinction.  After  the  war,  he  wrote  many 
biographical  and  historical  works,  edited  encyclopedias,  and  became  noted 
as  a  public  speaker. 

®The  Librarian  of  Congress  wrote:  "Our  collection  appears  to  contain 
neither  of  the  works  cited — Songs  of  Israel,  by  William  Knox;  Collected 
Poems,  by  William  Knox.  From  our  Union  Catalog  we  find  that  Harvard 
College  Library  has  a  copy  of  The  Songs  of  Israel  (Edinburgh,  1824). 
We  find  no  record  of  the  existence  in  another  American  library  of  Knox's 
Collected  Poems." 

^An  "Advertisement"  in  this  book  reads:  "The  following  poems  are  of 
three  sorts:  The  first  description  consists  of  paraphrases  of  particular  pas- 
sages, chapters  and  psalms;  the  second  is  formed  of  combinations  of  imag- 
ery from  different  parts  of  Scripture;  and  in  the  third  I  have  endeavored 
to  illustrate  some  remarkable  events,  and  some  beautiful  sentiments,  by 
images  of  my  own  conception.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  it  is  my 
sincere  wish  that,  while  I  may  have  provided  a  slight  gratification  for  the 
admirer  of  poetry,  I  may  also  have  done  something  to  raise  the  devotional 
feelings  of  the  pious  Christian.   Edinburgh,  22d  March,  1824.  w.k." 

"Paraphrase"  might  be  concisely  defined  as,  "A  liberal  restatement  of  a 
thought  or  composition  in  different  language." 

^^In  a  prefatory  notice  in  this  book,  Knox  says:  "In  this  Volume,  as  in 
that  entitled  'Songs  of  Israel',  I  have  sometimes  given  a  regular  Paraphrase 
of  a  particular  passage,  and  at  other  times  merely  taken  a  hint  from  the 
Scripture  text.  In  composing  the  following  poems,  I  felt  a  pure  and  ele- 
vated pleasure,  and  it  is  my  sincere  wish  that  the  reader  may  experience 
somewhat  of  a  similar  feeling  in  the  perusal  of  them." 

^^Lee,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  p.  337-338. 

^^This  memoir,  apparently  written  by  a  partial  friend,  perhaps  by  some 
member  of  the  poet's  family,  is  introduced  by  the  following  paragraph: 
"In  presenting  to  the  public  this  edition  of  the  collected  poetical  works  of 
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William  Knox,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  short  biographical  memoir  of 
the  author  should  be  prefixed  to  the  volume.  The  materials  for  this  are 
somewhat  scanty,  but,  such  as  they  are,  the  narrative  may  perhaps  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  not  prove  altogether  uninteresting.  The 
poems  are  now  published  as  they  were  left  by  the  author,  and  none  of 
them  have  been  suppressed,  even  by  'the  pious  frauds  of  friendship'." 

Mr.  E.  A.  Savage,  Librarian,  Edinburgh  Public  Libraries,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  wrote:  "I  am  afraid  that  the  additional  information  I  can  give 
you  concerning  William  Knox  is  very  scanty.  The  information  that  is 
available  is  contained  in  the  following  books:  Anderson,  William,  'Silences 
That  Speak,'  pp.  617-18.  Rogers,  Charles,  'Modern  Scottish  Minstrel,'  vol. 
3,  pp.  1 12-13.  Knox,  William,  'Memoir'  in  1847  edition.  Lee,  Sidney,  'Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,'  vol.  31,  pp.  337-8 

"The  attached  extract  from  Anderson's  'Silences  That  Speak'  would 
appear  to  give  the  only  additional  details  other  than  those  you  already 
have.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  trace  a  picture  of  Knox." 

""Memoir"  in  "Knox's  Poems." 

^^  Anderson,  Silences  That  SpeaJ{,  pp.  617-618. 

^^This  monument  is  in  the  New  Calton  cemetery,  in  which  Knox  was 
one  of  the  early  interments.  His  biographical  sketch  on  it  reads:  "Sacred 
to  the  memory  of  William  Knox,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Knox  and  Barbary 
TurnbuU  of  Firth,  Roxburgshire,  who  died  at  Leith,  12  Novr,  1825. 
Aged  36." 

Letters  to  officials  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  members  of  the  present  Lang 
family  in  Scotland  and  England,  five  of  whom  are  distinguished  church- 
men, failed  to  uncover  any  additional  information  or  traditions,  the 
answer  of  the  secretary,  of  the  Most  Reverend  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  being  typical:  "The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  de- 
sires me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  25th.  His 
Grace  bids  me  tell  you  that  he  knows  nothing  of  either  Thomas  or 
Harriet  Lang  whom  you  mention  in  your  letter." 

^^A  letter  which  Southey  sent  to  Knox  reads: 

Keswic\,  igth  August,  182^ 
Dear  Sir: — 

Your  little  volume  has  been  safely  delivered  to  me  by  your  friend  Mr. 
G.  Macdonald,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  It  has  given  me  great  pleasure. 
To  paraphrase  sacred  poetry  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  you  have  been  more  successful  in  the  attempt  than  any  of  your 
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predecessors.  You  may  probably  have  heard  that  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
(before  he  was  apointed  to  that  see)  was  engaged  in  forming  a  collection 
of  sacred  hymns  and  sacred  pieces,  with  the  hope  of  having  them  intro- 
duced into  our  English  churches.  Some  of  yours  are  so  well  adapted  to 
that  object  that  I  will  send  a  copy  of  your  book  to  him. 

Deprivations  such  as  you  mention  are  our  portion  here.  I  hope  what 
have  fallen  to  my  lot  have  had  their  natural  and  proper  effect  in  loosening 
the  ties  that  bind  us  to  this  world.  That  effect  affliction  has  produced  upon 
you  also;  and  I  cannot  but  wish  that  talents  such  as  yours  were  employed 
in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  where  you  could  find  your  happiness  in  the 
performance  of  your  duty — you  are  young  enough  to  think  of  this. 

Farewell,  dear  sir,  and  believe  me  yours  with  sincere  respect, 

Robert  Southey. 

^^The  Lake  Poets — Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey — lived  in  the 
beautiful  Lake  Country  of  northwest  England.  In  derision,  the  Edinburgh 
"Review"  called  them  "The  Lake  School,"  and  they  retaliated  by  naming 
Byron  and  his  friends  "The  Satanic  Group." 

^^  While  in  London  last  year,  Mr.  Zane  visited  the  British  Museum  to 
see  a  copy  of  Knox's  poems  containing  "Mortality."  This  poem  was  first 
published  in  The  Songs  of  Israel,  1824,  and  later,  of  course,  in  the  col- 
lected volume  of  1847. 

Mr.  George  B.  Utley,  Librarian,  The  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  ad- 
vises that  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  has  entries  for  Knox's 
first  three  published  works,  but  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Catalogue  to 
indicate  that  the  British  institution  contains  a  copy  of  the  1847  collected 
edition.  As  an  indication  of  how  little  was  known  about  Knox  by  English 
cataloguers  in  1890,  one  entry  in  the  Catalogue  of  that  year  is  illumi- 
nating: 

Knox,  William  of  Boston? 

Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud?    [A  poem.] 
Designs  by  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey.  Boston  [Mass.],  1877. 
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